CHAPTER IV

SPRING came on. The sunlight now had more warmth to
it. The snow melted on the southern slopes of the hills,
and at noonday the earth, rusty with last-year grass, gave
off a translucent lilac mist. In the warm patches, on the
mounds, half buried under the quartz boulders showed the
first brilliantly green, slender growths of honey-grass.
The ploughed lands were bared. From the abandoned
winter roads the rooks migrated to the threshing floors, to
the winter-corn fields flooded with thaw water. In the
ravines and dells the snow lay blue, soaked to the surface
with moisture ; from these spots a harsh cold still breathed.
But in the gullies the spring runnels, invisible to the eye,
were already thinly and melodiously gurgling under the
snow, and in the glades the branches of the poplars were
beginning to display an almost imperceptible, tender vernal
green.
The season for field labour was approaching, and Fomin's
band melted away more and more with every day. The
morning after a halt for the night two or three men would
be missing, and one day almost half a troop vanished .
eight men with their horses and equipment went off to
Vieshenska to surrender. It was time to plough and sow.
The earth was calling, drawing the cossacks to work, and,
convinced that the struggle was useless, many of Fomin's
men secretly deserted from the band, and rode off to their
homes. There remained only the wild men who could not
return in any case, men whose crimes against the Soviet
regime were too great for them to hope for pardon.
By the first days of April Fomin had not more than
eighty-six sabres under his command. Gregor still remained
with the band. He lacked the courage to go home. He was
firmly convinced that Fomin's cause was lost, and that
sooner or later the band would be broken up. He knew that
at the first serious clash with any regular Red Army cavalry
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